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Great Lakes.

Map of the great inland seas of the United States and Canada, important as waterways to the
surrounding states and provinces, showing canala open and projected

improvement by Macadam being
carried out on the S. approach to
Barnet in 1825. Telford engineered
most of the improvements along
the highway, but not until 1933
did the completion of the last sec-
tion of the North Circular Road
link it up with the Great West
Road (q.v.). On May 6, 1946, the
minister of Transport announced
a national road programme which
included the construction -of a
number of by-passes on the Great
North Road. The story of this
ancient highway is told in The
Great North Road, 0. G. Harper,
2 vols., 1901.

Another Great North Road, tra-
versing E. Africa from Nairobi to
Victoria Falls, S. Rhodesia, is
part of the Cape to Cairo highway.

Great Organ. Manual key-
board of an organ which controls
the more solid-toned stops. Where
there are two manuals, the great
is the lower one ; with more than
two, it is usually the second from
the bottom. See Organ.

Great Orme's Head. Head-
land of N. Wales, N.W. of Llan-
dudno at the W. end of Orme's
bay. The steep white limestone
cliffs, pitted with large caves, are
679 ft. high. At the summit is a
small church dating mostly from
the 15th century, but with a Nor-
man font. A hotel and a golf

course have been constructed on
the headland, and a lighthouse
stands at its N. point.

Great Plague. -Terrible epi-
demic of bubonic plague which
ravaged London and other parts of
England in 1665. In 1603 there
was an epidemic of plague in which
33,347 persons died in London,
and in 1625 there was another in
which 41,313 perished.

Great Onne's Head.. View of this N.
Wales headland as approached by
coastal road from Llandudno

British Council

For the 15 years preceding 1665
London had been remarkably free
from plague. It has been said that
the infection was brought from
Holland, but this is not certain, as
there were always a few cases in
London. In June the number of
deaths became alarming, and there
was a steady increase in the mor-
tality until the end of Sept. Dur-
ing the winter the epidemic abated.
The number of deaths in London
in 1665 was 68,596. At the height
of the epidemic the scenes were
appalling. The doors of the houses
in which the sick lay were marked
with a red cross and the words
" Lord, have mercy upon us," and
no person was allowed to enter or
leave these houses.
At first the dead were buried
separately and in coffins, but when
the mortality was at its worst the,
bodies were simply thrown into
great pits. Besides shutting up
the houses, fires were burnt in the
streets, as these were believed to
have a preventive effect. The ex-
ceptional virulence of the epidemic
was confined to London and the
towns in its immediate vicinity.
. The plague lingered on in Lon-
don through 1666, and its eventual
disappearance was probably helped
by the Great Fire of that year,
which swept away a large area of
overcrowded, narrow, and insani-